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THEIR SIGNIFICANCE IN HISTORY 


OREFATHERS’ Day, or Mayflower Compact Day, 
| Eye been annually commemorated in New England 
and elsewhere over a period of one hundred and sixty- 
seven years.' During the last century, at least, trained histori- 
ans have been available as speakers on these festive occasions; 
yet it seems that, if not the first of my profession to be so hon- 
ored, I shall be (if the Society so decides) the first to be hon- 
ored by the printing of my address. In the rooms of the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants in Boston I have exam- 
ined over a hundred printed anniversary discourses on the 
Pilgrims, the oldest dated 1773, without finding a single one 
by a university-trained or professional historian. There are 
some very distinguished figures among the orators: Presi- 
dents John Quincy Adams and Theodore Roosevelt, Sena- 
tors Daniel Webster, Robert C. Winthrop, William H. Sew- 
ard, and Henry Cabot Lodge; Presidents Everett and Kirk- 
land of Harvard and President Hopkins of Williams; the 
Reverend Lyman Beecher and other famous clergymen. But, 
so far as I can learn, none of the classic New England histo- 
rians suchas Bancroft, Motley, Prescott, Palfrey, and Sparks; 
none of the middle generation such as Parkman, Henry 
Adams, Justin Winsor, and John Gilmary Shea; and none of 
the modern, seminar-trained historians such as Channing, 
Hart, Turner, Osgood, McDonald, Beard, Wertenbaker, 
Fox, Usher, or Andrews—to mention but a few of the more 
eminent who taught and wrote on early colonial history— 
seem to have delivered a public address on the Pilgrim Fathers 
or the Plymouth Colony.? Or if they have done so, their dis- 
courses were not deemed of sufficient value to be printed. 
Why have historians been so consistently passed over on 
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these occasions? I suppose the reasons to be, first, that ora- 
tory rather than history is wanted, and second, that historians 
are wont to follow the standards and canons of their craft, 
rather than the expectation of their audience. No such assem- 
bly as this can be very eager to hear about their ancestors 
from an historian who has been trained to be critical and ob- 
jective; rather they wish to be flattered and confirmed in the 
private opinion that their kindred, fallen heroes, or what-not, 
were the real founders, makers, or saviors of America. They 
wish to be told that the actions and principles of these found- 
ers, if followed or at least respected by our present rulers of 
State and Nation, will purge America of the evils by which 
she is infected, and save her from the dangers with which 
she is threatened. Or, if the speaker cannot conscientiously 
do that, he is supposed to have the good taste to indulge in 
pious platitudes and generalities which at least send the audi- 
ence home with the comfortable feeling that they represent 
the best blood or tradition in America. 

Presumably the committee that invited me to speak on this 
occasion wanted something different. They do indeed know 
that I am not afraid to praise the Puritans, however unfash- 
ionable such an attitude may be; and they probably ascer- 
tained that I was descended from Bradford, Brewster, Alden, 
and four other passengers on the Mayflower; but they must 
know that professional historians are very little affected by 
the call of blood. After you have acquired a somewhat inti- 
mate knowledge of a remote era, it is of very little moment 
which, if any, of the chief actors of that era were your ances- 
tors; for by the laws of heredity you must, if descended from 
some of the good and the great, be also derived from a consid- 
erable number of undesirables and nonentities. 

Nevertheless, if you have called upon me in the hope of 
hearing something of a “debunking” nature about the Pil- 
grim Fathers, you will be disappointed. For, although I can 
lend no aid or comfort to those who wish to believe that the 
Pilgrims were the precursors of Independence, the founders 
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of Democracy, the inventors of Constitutional Government, 
the protagonists of Religious Liberty, or the prophets of 
Free Opportunity, Business Enterprise, and what is vaguely 
called the American Way of Life, I do believe that they were 
a highly praiseworthy band of people, and that Bradford’s 
History is one of the great books of the seventeenth century. 
The place of the Pilgrims in American history, as I see it, 
can best be stated by a paradox: they were of very little im- 
portance in their own time, and New England Colonial his- 
tory would probably have been the same in most essentials if 
the Mayflower had sunk with all hands; yet the Pilgrims are 
of great and increasing importance in our time, through the 
influence of their story on American folklore and tradition. 

And the key to that story—the vital factor in this little 
group—_is the faith in God that exalted them and their enter- 
prise to something of lasting significance and enduring value. 

The first half of this paradox, the insignificance of the 
Pilgrim Colony in the Colonial era, may be somewhat star- 
tling to you, but it is one upon which almost all professional 
historians of the last thirty years are agreed. They are agreed 
that New England was largely peopled from the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, founded ten years later; that in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, rather than in New Plymouth, 
there developed the distinctive institutions and definite char- 
acter that in some respects New England still retains; that 
in Rhode Island and Maine, rather than New Plymouth, ger- 
minated the seeds of democracy and religious liberty that are 
among the principal glories of our American heritage. 

Of course the Pilgrims were Puritans, and must share in 
whatever praise be accorded to the Puritans for their virtues, 
and blame for their shortcomings. The word “‘Puritan” as ap- 
plied to the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries means 
those who were dissatisfied with the Elizabethan settlement 
of the Church of England because of its typically English 
compromise with Catholicism. All Puritans, generally speak- 
ing, were Calvinist in theology; but they might be Presby- 
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terian or Congregationalist in polity, and Conformist, Non- 
conformist or Separatist in policy. The Leyden Pilgrims were 
a Separatist congregation when established in the Nether- 
lands. But their pastor, John Robinson, was a broad-minded 
man, open to new light; and after sundry conferences in 
1610 with William Ames and other founders of the non- 
separating Congregationalism that became the New Eng- 
land Way, Mr. Robinson so closely approached their posi- 
tion that no essential difference was left in the slight distinc- 
tion between them.3 Governor Bradford, John Cotton, and 
other leaders of the Plymouth Colony and the Bay stressed 
the fraternal feeling between their respective churches; the 
English marvelled at their agreement, in contrast to the con- 
stant bickering among Puritans elsewhere.* And it is this 
likeness that we should emphasize today as the essential 
truth, instead of stressing the minor differences between 
Plymouth and Bay or River Colony Puritans. 

Until seventy years ago nobody doubted this truth, or de- 
nied that the Pilgrims were Puritans; but in 1866 one Benja- 
min Scott of London declared in a lecture, entitled The Pi/- 
grim Fathers neither Puritans nor Persecutors, that the Pilgrims 
were not Puritans, but “‘men of larger, freer and more catho- 
lic spirit.” ‘This view was eagerly snapped up by a large part 
of the American public, and although never endorsed by any 
reputable historian, it has crept into school textbooks, and 
has come to be believed in by many Mayflower descendants. 
It is only human to try to dissociate ourselves from the grim, 
unpopular Puritan! The acme of absurdity was reached when 
President Theodore Roosevelt was so abused by the Boston 
Transcript and other newspapers in 1907 for addressing a 
Pilgrim gathering as “sons of the Puritans,” that he felt im- 
pelled to apologize for having ‘“‘mixed up the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans” on the ground of his coming from “‘a remote 
region like New York!’’5 President Roosevelt was right the 
first time. By all means let us maintain the distinction between 
the little Plymouth Colony and the other and younger and 
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richer New England colonies; but it is high time that we 
should drop the misleading antithesis of “Pilgrim and Puri- 
tan.” The Pilgrims were Puritans; nobody more so. 

In the material work of English colonization, the Pilgrim 
Fathers and their Colony of New Plymouth were of very 
slight importance. They were too few in number and poor in 
resources to make more than a slight dent in the American 
wilderness. Numbering an hundred and two souls when the 
Mayflower reached Cape Cod,° almost half died the first win- 
ter; and in ten years their numbers had increased by immigra- 
tion and natural increase to but three hundred. They chose 
a singularly infertile spot on the coast, poorly situated for 
commerce; and if other English colonies had not been estab- 
lished in the neighborhood, the chances are that New Plym- 
outh would either have been wiped out by the Wampanoag 
and Narragansett Indians or fallen prey to the first aggres- 
sive European neighbor—as later did the Swedish colony on 
the Delaware. Not a single one of the characteristic New 
England institutions—town-meeting, common school sys- 
tem, college—with the possible exception of the Congrega- 
tional Church,” was developed in New Plymouth, until the 
more populous, aggressive, and wealthy Bay Colony had shown 
the way. The claims for a somewhat less intolerant religious 
policy on the part of the Plymouth Colony are largely based 
on certain outlying settlements, such as Scituate and Reho- 
both, which were settled by other than the original Mayflower 
stock; and the extraordinary increase of the Pilgrim seed, 
which has made the Society of Mayflower Descendants one 
of the strongest ancestral groups in the United States, begins 
only at the end of the eighteenth century, when a cross-fer- 
tilization between the different New England colonies began. 
It cannot even be proved that the Pilgrim Colony was re- 
sponsible for the Puritan emigration to New England in the 
1630’s. [he leaders of the Massachusetts Bay Company must 
have read ‘‘Mourt’s Relation” and the other modest tracts 
that the Pilgrims caused to be printed at London; but the ~ 
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voluminous correspondence of Winthrop with other leaders 
of the Bay Company is singularly barren of references to the 
Plymouth Colony. 

If this be true, you may well ask, why does the Colony of 
_ New Plymouth bulk so large in the historical consciousness 
of today? Why do most Americans and all Englishmen (to 
the intense annoyance of Virginians, whose Jamestown col- 
ony was founded thirteen years earlier) so consistently err in 
claiming priority for the Mayflower? Why do the Pilgrim 
Fathers so constantly figure in poetry, oratory, comic strips 
around Thanksgiving Day, and even advertisements? You 
may answer this question for yourself if you read Governor 
William Bradford’s History ‘“‘Of Plimmoth Plantation.’’8 For 
here is a story of simple people impelled by an ardent faith in 
God to a dauntless courage in danger, a boundless resource- 
fulness in face of difficulty, an impregnable fortitude in ad- 
versity, that exalts and inspires us in an age of change and 
uncertainty, when courage falters, and faith grows dim. Brad- 
ford’s History strikes the note of stout-hearted idealism that 
most Americans respect, even when they cannot share it. In 
his pages we can read the amazing success of these humble 
folk in dealing with problems, and overcoming obstacles 
which had overwhelmed far wealthier and better organized 
colonies. Governor Bradford’s annals, as retold by countless 
historians and teachers, and by poets like Longfellow, have 
secured for this brave little band a permanent place in Amer- 
ican history and American folklore. The story of their pa- 
tience and fortitude, and the workings of that unseen force 
which bears up heroic souls in the doing of mighty errands, as 
often as it is read or told, quickens the spiritual forces in Amer- 
ican life, strengthens faith in God, and confidence in human 
nature. Thus the Pilgrims in a sense have become the spirit- 
ual ancestors of all Americans, whatever their stock, race, or 
creed.® Bradford foretold it himself in the words which you 
have inscribed on the tablet in this State House: 
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“Thus out of smalle beginings greater things haue been 
produced by his hand that made all things of nothing, and 
giues being to all things that are; and as one small candle may 
light a thousand; so the light here kindled hath shone vnto 
many, yea in some sorte to our whole nation; let the glorious 
name of Jehoua haue all the praise.’’!° 


There is no need for me to retell the preliminaries to emi- 
gration: the little Separatist congregation that met in a private 
house at Scrooby in Yorkshire, the flight to the Netherlands, 
the settlement with pastor John Robinson at Leyden, the 
eleven years passed there, tolerated to be sure, but leading a 
hard, laborious life, and finding it increasingly difficult to 
maintain English nationality and Puritan morals in an alien 
atmosphere. They were humble folk. Only the pastor and 
Elder Brewster were university alumni, and described in the 
records of the time as gentlemen. The rest for the most part 
were English yeomen, artisans, and shopkeepers who fol- 
lowed ordinary occupations such as dyeing and weaving. Not 
the only English Puritan exiles in the Netherlands, they were 
but one of several English congregations gathered there in 
the reign of James I.!! Though inferior in social status to 
the others, the Leyden congregation was their superior in 
spirit, a veritable band of brothers. The others thought only 
of getting back to England; but the Pilgrims looked to some- 
thing beyond, and bore hardship with a cheerful spirit. They 
resisted the typical refugee vice of whining, railing, and com- 
plaining. For, said Bradford, “they knew they were pilgrimes, 
and looked not much on those things, but lift up their eyes to 
the heavens, their dearest cuntrie, and quieted their spirits.’’ 
In a letter to Sir Edwin Sandys on the subject of removing 
to Virginia, our Pilgrims could aver with firm confidence: 


“We veryly beleeve and trust the Lord is with us, .. . and 
“that he will graciously prosper our indeavours according to 
“the simplicitie of our harts therin. ... 

“We are knite togeather as a body in a most stricte and 
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“sacred bond and covenante of the Lord, . . . by vertue wherof 
“we doe hould our selves straitly tied to all care of each others 
“good, and of the whole.... 
“It is not with us as with other men, whom small things 
“can discourage, or small discontentments cause to wish them 
“selves at home againe. .. .’’!3 


You all know the ‘“‘Reasons for their removall,’’ as related 
by Bradford; the negotiations with the London merchant ad- 
venturers who provided the funds; the touching farewell at 
Delfthaven, July 22; the long delay at Southampton while 
the merchants tried to screw a few extra pounds out of them; 
the first start with the two ships; the disheartening return to 
Plymouth in order to abandon the unseaworthy Speedwell; 
and how “these troubles being blowne over, and now all being 
compacte togeather in one shipe with a prosperous winde’”’ 
they finally set sail on September 6/16 1620. As Charles 
McLean Andrews, the latest and most objective historian of 
the English Colonies, writes: ‘“‘No enterprise in overseas set- 
tlement thus far undertaken can compare with this desperate 
project of the Leyden Separatists.”’"4 

We should not forget the deep debt that the Pilgrims owed 
to the Virginia Company of London, which was still strug- 
gling to make a success of the first English colony on the 
Chesapeake, with a courage and idealism that New Eng- 
landers are too prone to regard as exclusively theirs. Sir Ed- 
win Sandys, elected treasurer of the Virginia Company in 
1619, was a nephew of the Archbishop of York, who employed 
Elder Brewster’s father; and through his good offices the Pil- 
grims and the London merchants associated with them ob- 
tained from the Company a patent establishing them as a Vir- 
ginia Hundred. They were to be one of those “Particular 
Plantations” settled by organized groups, to which the Vir- 
ginia Company offered large tracts of land and a limited 
autonomy.'5 The text of this patent has never been found, 
and probably is lost forever. Professor Andrews conjectures 
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very plausibly that it specified no particular place for the lo- 
cation of the Hundred, which the Pilgrims were free to take 
up on any of the numerous unoccupied shores of Chesapeake 
Bay.?6 An entry in the Virginia Company’s records suggests 
that the Pilgrims were expected to settle in the Chesapeake 
region, since Sir John Wolstenholme proposed that they be 
given a sum of £500 donated “for educatinge the Infidles 
Children” in Virginia.!7 And the experience of the Virginia 
Colony was of incalculable value to the Pilgrims. Captain John 
Smith, in an interesting passage, declares that he offered his 
personal service to the Pilgrims, but that they were content 
to peruse his writings. It is certainly difficult to imagine that 
gallant captain in the place of Miles Standish! | 

The Mayflower Compact, which you have heard read this 
morning, was a necessary result of the Pilgrims’ landing out- 
side Virginia. Like many of their praiseworthy acts, the Com- 
pact has been overrated. It has been called the First American 
Constitution, a Charter of Democracy, an actual contrat social 
such as Jean-Jacques Rousseau described from his imagina- 
tion, a Basic Document of American Liberty, and I know not 
what else. But the unpleasant tribe of professional historians 
refuses to find in the Compact anything more than what Brad- 
ford says it was, ‘a combination made by them before they 
came ashore .. . occasioned partly by the discontented and 
mutinous speeches that some of the strangers amongst them 
had let fall . . . That when they came a shore they would use 
their owne libertie; for none had power to command them, 
the patente they had being for Virginia, and not for New- 
england, which belonged to an other Government, with which 
the Virginia Company had nothing to doe.’’!8 In form this 
“combination” followed the church covenants with which 
Puritans were perfectly familiar; and the necessity of such an 
agreement had been foreseen by John Robinson, who in his 
parting letter of instructions advised the Pilgrims to let their 
“‘wisdome and godlines appeare, not only in chusing shuch 
persons as doe entirely love and will promote the commone 
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good, but also in yeelding unto them all due honour and obe- 


dience in their lawfull administrations.’”’!9 As Channing wrote 
thirty years ago, 


‘This Compact was not in any way the constitution of an 
“independent state, as has sometimes been said. It was, in- 
‘‘deed, precisely the opposite, —an agreement made by Eng- 
“‘lishmen who, finding themselves on English soil without any 
“specified powers of government, agreed to govern themselves 
“until the king’s pleasure should be signified. There was not 
‘the slightest thought of independence. . .’’° 


The Compact provided no frame of government or funda- 
mental law, and therefore was not a constitution in the mod- 
ern meaning of the word; it established no democracy, since 
the signers assumed exclusive right to political power in the 
Colony. It was superseded by the Peirce patent of 1621 from 
the Council of New England, which granted the signers and 
whomsoever they chose to associate with them, the right of 
self-government.?! 

The Plymouth Colony government never even approached 
a form that we should call a democracy today. In the first 
place, the Compact was not signed by all the men passengers. 
The forty-one who did sign constituted themselves the first 
freemen or voters of the Colony. They acted as a political cor- 
poration, admitting to the franchise, individually and very 
sparingly, certain newcomers, young men, and former bond- 
servants. In 1643 there were only 233 freemen or voters 
in the Colony, as compared with 634 “Males that are able 
to beare Armes from xvj. Yeares old to 60 Yeares.”’?2 More- 
over, from 1627 to 1639 there were two minor groups among 
the freemen, the ‘Old Comers’ who had the exclusive power 
to allot land, and the ‘Undertakers,’ who in return for under- 
taking to pay off the debt to the English merchant adven- 
turers, had been granted a monopoly of fishing and the fur 
trade. And although the whole body of freemen met periodi- — 
cally in a general court, annually elected the Governor and 
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Assistants, and occasionally passed laws and regulations, in 
practice they vested almost complete discretionary power in 
Governor Bradford. No distinction was made between execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial authority; none was needed in 
so small and homogeneous a community. Whether the Gov- 
ernor should do as he thought best in a given juncture, or 
take the advice of his Assistants or other leading freemen, or 
submit the case for discussion or decision to church meeting 
or general court, depended on his own tact and on circum- 
stances. It was not until 1636 that a body of laws, defining 
the duties of the officers, and requiring a trial by jury in all 
but petty cases, was adopted; and the only instance | have 
noted in the records of anything resembling a democratic dis- 
content with this kindly but essentially oligarchic rule, was in 
1639, when the Plymouth grand jury evinced some jealousy 
as to the trading and land monopolies, and the want of a 
treasurer. Bradford and the elder statesmen then met these 
wishes to some extent, by surrendering to the freemen the 
power of allotting land. They had not held the power so long 
because of any love of power, but because the people trusted - 
their judgment and integrity; they seem to have been quite 
ready to share the responsibility. However, it would be un- 
historical to judge the political abilities of the Pilgrims by the 
touchstone of democracy. They amply demonstrated an abil- 
ity equal, if not superior, to other groups of English colonists, 
to govern themselves with no assistance from King, Proprietor, 
appointed Governor, or Company overlord. 

It may be said that in asserting that the Pilgrim Colony 
was a homogeneous community, | am begging a leading ques- 
tion. The Reverend Morton Dexter created a mild sensation 
in 1903 by pointing out that only thirty-seven of the hundred 
or so passengers on the Mayflower belonged to the Pilgrim 
congregation at Leyden.23 Hence many have concluded that 
the Pilgrim Fathers were but a minority in the Plymouth Col- 
ony; and the late Charles E. Banks went so far as to declare | 
that only one-third of the Mayflower passengers were in any 
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way connected with the Leyden Pilgrim group, the other two- 
thirds being persons added to the passenger list by the Lon- 
don merchants, and including those whom Bradford describes 
as “untoward persons mixed amongst them from the first.” 
_ Mr. Banks further maintained that Bradford’s History was a 
tract of special pleading for an “‘unco’ guid’ minority of Ley- 
den Pilgrims, who trampled ruthlessly on the majority of 
colonists. 

If the Pilgrims were indeed able to bend a heterogeneous 
crowd of adventurers to serving their high purposes, they 
must have been even stouter fellows than we suspected! But, 
apart from that, the question whether the Leyden Pilgrims 
were or were not the majority aboard the Mayflower depends 
on the way they are counted. If you count noses, thirty-seven 
were of the Leyden group and sixty-five were not; but if you 
group them by families, the figures tell a very different story. 
And I submit that the only sensible way to analyze the May- 
flower passengers is by families; for some of the Leyden people 
picked up relatives or servants in England, and in those days 
it would have been as strange for a dependent kinsman or 
servant to differ in religious or political views from his mas- 
ter, as in 1936 for an employé in the Boston State House to 
be a Republican. On the Mayflower there were twenty-six 
heads of families, of whom exactly half came from Leyden; 
and twelve boys or men without families, of whom five came 
from Leyden. The great sickness of the first winter at Plym- 
outh so thinned the ranks that in the spring there were left 
twelve heads of families, again split fifty-fifty between Ley- 
den and non-Leyden, and four single men, none of whom 
had belonged to the Leyden congregation. But three of the 
six surviving non-Leyden heads of families. were Hopkins, 
Standish, and Warren, who became pillars of the Pilgrim 
state; and the four surviving bachelors were the famous John 
Alden, Gilbert Winslow the brother of Edward Winslow, 
Gardiner who soon returned to England, and a six-year old 
boy. This seems to me not a very substantial basis for the 
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claim that a majority of the Mayflower passengers were in- 
different or hostile persons, who were kept down by a bigoted 
minority.?4 

Certainly the Mayflower’s passenger list included a few 
‘“‘wicked persons and profane people”’ (as Bradford describes 
them) like John Billington, who was hanged for murder. 
Others came over in the Fortune, the Anne, and the Little 
James, in 1621-1623. Toward such persons, and others who 
did not share their beliefs, the Pilgrims, considering that the 
Plymouth Colony was their colony, and that there was plenty 
of room for the otherwise-minded elsewhere in New Eng- 
land, behaved with singular kindliness, forbearance, and jus- 
tice. Bradford’s story of the Reverend John Lyford, the lewd 
parson whom the merchant adventurers sent over, and the 
Pilgrims’ treatment of him, which Professor Andrews finds 
“unpleasant,’’25 seems to my profane intellect merely a divert- 
ing instance of the Pilgrims’ Christian politics in dealing 
with offenders. As with him, so with others, the greedy and 
the factious showed themselves up, decamped or were ex- 
pelled, came to grief, straggled back to Plymouth, begged 
forgiveness and fresh assistance, received both, betrayed their 
_ benefactors again, and again came to grief. The Pilgrims 
always forgave the injury, and recovered from the wound. 

Enough of these controversies. Let us return to the events 
of three hundred and six years ago today. On Friday afternoon, 
November 10/20, the Mayflower was making the best of her 
‘way around the back side of Cape Cod to the harbor within 
the tip of the Cape. Nightfall found her off Peaked Hill 
Bars.2° The weather was clear and cold, the moon, in her last 
quarter, rose shortly after one o’clock, lighting up the white 
sand dunes of Cape Race. Most of the passengers were below, 
the “‘graveyard watch’’ had charge, and on the high poop deck 
Master Jones and Master’s Mate Clark walked briskly to 
and fro, conferring every now and then, watching the sails, 
peering into the binnacle, looking up at the stars, and con- 
ning the helmsman in the steerage. ‘The watch doubtless kept 
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warm by frequently trimming yards, tacks, and sheets in 
order to get the most out of light airs from the south and 
west; and although the Mayflower with her foul bottom 
could make but a knot or two under these conditions, the 
- flood tide helped her along. Every quarter-hour the leads- 
man in the chains hove the hand-lead, and sung out the marks 
and deeps. It is a night of watchfulness, but not of danger; of 
quiet anticipation among the passengers over the prospect of 
landing on the morrow; a night of thankfulness after their 
narrow escape from the shoals. 

During the small hours the Mayflower stands off and on, in 
order not to lose touch with the Cape. Daylight breaking 
around six o’clock on Saturday the 11/21 November finds 
her on the southeasterly course working in by Wood End 
with a fair tide; at seven o’clock, the sun rises red and clear 
above the Truro hills; and by the time eight bells are struck, 
and the watch is changed, the Mayflower has weathered Long 
Point, and is sailing free, headed northeasterly for Province- 
town Harbor. 

This is just the time that Carver and Brewster, Bradford 
and Winslow would have chosen for signing the Mayflower 
Compact. Breakfast has been eaten, a psalm of praise and 
thanksgiving sung by all, and an extempore prayer said by 
Elder Brewster. The sea is smooth, the weather fair, and 
everyone feeling fine; it will be an hour yet before the course 
has to be altered and final preparations made for anchoring. 
So at this opportune moment the leaders summon the other 
men into the great cabin, read the compact which they had 
drafted the day before, and request everyone to sign or make 
his mark. After that is done, and the generalty dismissed, we 
may suppose a little quiet handshaking among the leaders, 
and a few remarks like ‘““Thank God, Governor, that’s over!” 
and “I never expected John Billington to sign—it must have 
been your prayer that brought him to it, Elder!” 

It is now nine or ten o'clock. ‘The bulwarks are so crowded 
with passengers eager to look upon their new Land of Ca- 
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naan that the mate has to order them to stand clear of the 
tackle, that he may work his ship. About a mile off the tip of 
Long Point, Master Jones orders the ship wore, brails up the 
lower courses, and hauls up sharp on the port tack for the 
inner harbor, feeling his way with armed lead to the best hold- 
ing ground. It would be about ten or eleven o’clock that the 
Master orders the square spritsail handed, the mizzen sheet 
hauled flat, and the fore topsail lowered and clewed up. Mate 
Clark cries ‘‘hard down!”’ to the helmsman, who answers 
“hard down, sir,” and presently ‘“‘helm’s a-lee!”’; and with 
main topsail aback to check her way, the Mayflower shoots into 
the wind a furlong from the shore. At the right moment the 
best bower anchor is let go, and the thick hemp cable, which 
the seamen have been flaking on the forecastle head since day- 
break, is carefully paid out as the anchor fluke bites into un- 
familiar bottom, and the ship begins to make sternway. The 
cable is snubbed on the capstan; and now, as Bradford notes 
in correct nautical language, ‘‘they rode in saftie.”’ The May- 
flower is snugged down in the best and most sheltered an- 
chorage of that great harbor. 

Now the ship’s longboat is gotten over the side, and an 
armed landing party of fifteen or sixteen rows her ashore, 
landing on the point at the southern end of the present 
Provincetown. Bradford tells how they promptly “‘fell upon 
their knees and blessed the God of heaven, who had brought 
them over the vast and furious ocean, and delivered them from 
all the periles and miseries therof, againe to set their feete 
on the firme and stable earth, their proper elemente .. .’’27 

For all that, the Pilgrims were in a pretty grim situation. 
The most skilful orator of today could not even approach 
Bradford’s vivid image of their plight, and the spirit in which 
the Pilgrims met it: 


‘‘... Hear I cannot but stay and make a pause, and stand 
“half amased at this poore peoples presente condition; and © 
“so I thinke will the reader too, when he well considers the 
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“same. Being thus passed the vast ocean, and a sea of troubles 
‘‘before in their preparation (as may be remembred by that 
“which wente before), they had now no freinds to wellcome 
“them, nor inns to entertaine or refresh their weatherbeaten 
“bodys, no houses or much less townes to repaire too, to 
““seeke for succoure. .. . And for the season it was winter, 
“and they that know the winters of that cuntrie know them 
“to be sharp and violent, and subjecte to cruell and feirce 
‘‘stormes, deangerous to travill to known places, much more 
“‘to serch an unknown coast. Besids, what could they see 
“but a hidious and desolate wildernes, full of wild beasts 
“and willd men? and what multituds ther might be of them 
‘‘they knew not. Nether could they, as it were, goe up to the 
“‘tope of Pisgah, to vew from this willdernes a more goodly 
“‘cuntrie to feed their hops; for which way soever they turnd 
“their eys (save upward to the heavens) they could have litle 
“solace or content in respecte of any outward objects. For 
“summer being done, all things stand upon them with a 
““wetherbeaten face; and the whole countrie, full of woods 
‘‘and thickets, represented a wild and savage heiw. If they 
“looked behind them, ther was the mighty ocean which they 
“had passed, and was now as a maine barr and goulfe to 
“separate them from all the civill parts of the world. If it be 
“said they had a ship to sucour them, it is trew; but what 
“heard they daly from the master and company? ... that if 
“they gott not a place in time, they would turne them and 
“their goods ashore and leave them... It is true, indeed, 
“the affections and love of their brethren at Leyden was cor- 
““diall and entire towards them, but they had litle power to 
“help them. ... What could now sustaine them but the spirite 
“of God and his grace? May not and ought not the children 
“of these fathers rightly say: Our faithers were Englishmen 
“which came over this great ocean, and were ready to perish in 
“this willdernes; but they cried unto the Lord, and he heard 
“their voyce, and looked on their adversitie, etc. Let them ther- 
“fore praise the Lord, because he is good, and his mercies endure 


oe 
“for ever.... Let them confess before the Lord his loving kind- 
“nes, and his wonderfull works before the sons of men.’’?® 


Bradford, if anything, understates the situation. The Pil- 
grims knew nothing of the coast they had reached, except 
what John Smith had written in his Description of New Eng- 
land. Supplies on the Mayflower were gravely depleted after 
her ten weeks’ voyage; and there was no opportunity to pro- 
duce food for another nine months. Stephen Hopkins had per- 
haps been in Virginia; but the others for the most part were 
simple folk, farmers and artisans who were unused to han- 
dling firearms, ignorant alike of fishing and fur-trading, un- 
fitted by training and temperament to cope with pioneer life 
on the edge of this savage continent. No group of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Dutchmen arrived on our shores in the co- 
lonial era at so unfavorable a season or so ill equipped; few 
were so isolated from possible succor. Yet none came through 
so well. What other cause can we assign for this, than the 
Pilgrims’ profound faith in God, and God’s response to their 
prayers? Not that they failed to help themselves :—innately 
capable, though inexperienced people, they did all that men 
could do, but something more was needed, and that they 
had—God’s assistance. His hand may constantly be seen in 
their history. The “‘first encounter” with the natives (at which — 
the Pilgrims made the surprising discovery that the Indians 
were more afraid of them than they were of the Indians); the 
caches of corn found buried in the sand; the shallop weather- 
ing a December snowstorm and finding shelter in Plymouth 
Harbor. When a sort of scoutmaster was needed to teach 
these English rustics the ways of the New World, a lone In- 
dian marches into their settlement crying ‘Welcome, Eng- 
lishmen|!”’, and introduces to them Squanto, that Admirable 
Crichton who teaches them how to plant corn, snare fish, and 
trap beaver. Then there were the windfalls of corn from Vir- 
ginia and other unexpected quarters when famine was im- | 
pending; the mysterious voice that warned them of a fire in 
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the storehouse; the “sweet and gentle showers”’ that came out 
of a clear sky just in time to save one year’s harvest; the turn- 
ing back of a ship sent to foreclose the Colony for the mer- 
chant creditors. Of the source of these interventions Bradford 
- is so certain that he simply remarks, as they occur, ‘“‘Behold 
now another Providence of God!” 

In handling the Indians, our Pilgrim Fathers were notably 
successful, avoiding alike the harshness and the heedlessness 
which had cost so many English lives in other colonies. In 
his dealings with the natives, William Bradford, the farmer’s 
boy from Austerfield, played the part ofa frontier Richelieu. 
Squantoand another friendly Indian, Hobbamock, who drifted 
into Plymouth, were played off against each other. The Gov- 
ernor “seemed to countenance the one, and the Captaine 
[Standish] the other, by which they had better intelligence, 
and made them both more diligente.’’29 The warlike Nar- 
ragansetts send a rattlesnake skin by way of challenge; the 
Governor returns it filled with bullets, and the Narragansetts 
decide not to continue the correspondence. Winslow and 
Hampden visit the friendly Massasoit, find him at death’s 
door after an unusually heavy bout of gluttony, and adminis- 
ter the favorite physic of Dr. Fuller, the Pilgrim physician, 
with such immediate and surprising effects that Massasoit 
becomes their friend for life, and warns them of an Indian 
plot to come down and wipe out Plymouth. When the miser- 
able beachcombers whom Weston had sent over, and who on 
sundry occasions had made themselves a danger and a nui- 
sance to the Pilgrims, were reported to be in the last extremi- 
ties at Wessagusset, insulted and tormented by the Neponset 
Indians, the Pilgrims might well have taken the short view 
of “good riddance to bad rubbish.” But, writes Bradford, 
“we thought (both by nature and conscience) we were bound 
to deliver’ them. Accordingly Captain Standish marched 
with the Pilgrim army of eight men to Wessagusset, bearded 
four Indians in one of the English huts there, killed Peksuot 
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with his own knife, and then despatched two other Indians. 
There was no more trouble from the Neponsets.3° 

On the one occasion when Pilgrim diplomacy faltered, ‘‘an- 
other Providence of God” saved them. Squanto, it seems, 
had made himself obnoxious to other Indians by exploiting 
his friendship with the English, pretending a power to spread 
the plague, and sounding a false alarm of impending treach- 
ery by Massasoit, who when he heard of it, sent a messenger to 
demand that Squanto be surrendered up, as one of his sub- 
jects. Bradford refused; but the messenger shortly returned, 
more insistent, accompanied by “divers others’ to imple- 
ment the demand, and bearing “many beavers’ skins’ to 
cover the Puritan conscience! Governor Bradford was in a 
quandary. It was wrong to surrender Squanto to certain 
death; but the Pilgrims were dependent for their safety on 
Massasoit’s friendship, and the food supply was low. Now, 
at the very instant when the Governor had made the bad de- 
cision to deliver up Squanto, a strange boat was seen to be 
crossing the harbor. Having heard rumors of French enemies 
approaching, and fearing a “combination betweene the Sau- 
ages and them, the Gouernour told the Judians he would first 
know what Boat that was ere he would deliuer him into their 
custodie. But being mad with rage, and impatient at delay, 
they departed in great heat.”” The boat proved to be the ten- 
der of a friendly English fisherman who brought news of a 
food supply at Damiscove Island in Maine.3! Its timely ap- 
pearance saved Bradford from a grave mistake in diplomacy; 
for Massasoit soon recovered from his rage against Squanto, 
who lived to serve as Bradford’s guide and interpreter in his 
expedition around Cape Cod. 

Food was the first difficulty during the early years. Like all 
Englishmen of the time, the Pilgrim Fathers felt starved 
without their favorite provender of wheat bread, beef, and 
beer; yet time and again they were reduced to short commons 
of corn bread, shellfish, and water. As Bill Nye wrote in his 
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comic History of the United States,““The people were kept busy 
digging clams to sustain life in order to raise Indian corn 
enough to give them sufficient strength to pull clams enough 
the following winter to get them through till the next corn- 
crop should give them strength to dig for clams again!”’ 
Cargo space in the vessels of that time was small, and the 
voyages so long, that every fresh arrival of immigrants meant 
more mouths to feed, with less food to go round; yet always, 
when the Colony seemed to be at the last extremity, food was 
procured from friendly Indians, fishermen, or casual traders. 
No cattle reached Plymouth until the spring of 1624; yet 
children were born and weaned without milk, and men 
fought and toiled without beef. Winslow alludes with some 
scorn to those who “‘returne with their mouthes full of clam- 
ours’ because in New England “‘they must drinke water and 
want many delicates.’’32 ‘To complaints that “the water is not 
wholsome,’’ Bradford admitted that it was ‘“‘not so wholsome 
_as the good beere and wine in London (which they so dearly 
loue)”’ but insisted that ‘‘for water it is as good as any in the 
world (for ought we knowe) and it is wholsome enough to vs, 
that can be contente therwith.’’33 Yet the absence of beer evi- 
dently irked the good Governor, for in his touching tribute to 
Elder Brewster, he meditates on the Providence of God that 
allowed so many Pilgrim Fathers to attain great age. “It must 
needs be more then ordinarie,’”’ he writes, “and above natu- 
rall reason, that so it should be; for it is found in experience, 
that chaing of aeir, famine, or unholsome foode, much drink- 
ing of water, ...are enimies to health. ... And yet of all 
these things they had a large parte, and suffered deeply in the 
same. ... What was it then that upheld them? It was Gods 
vissitation that preserved their spirits.”’34 

And when all is said and done, this conclusion of the faith- 
ful Governor seems to me to express the real significance of 
the Pilgrim Colony. They were few in number and poor in 
the goods of this world. They evolved no institutions of any 
value in American development. They were not great ship- 
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builders, successful fishermen or trappers, or notable farmers. 
They were not of gentle or noble blood. Yet those simple folk 
were exalted to the stature of statesmen and prophets in their 
limited sphere, because they firmly believed, and so greatly 
dared, and firmly endured. Their annals illustrate a great and 
universal spiritual law, that faith in God brings God’s assist- 
ance. [he Pilgrims’ faith brought them triumphant through 
the perils of the sea and the wilderness, and the Pilgrim his- 
tory created a great spiritual tradition that will bear fruit so 
long as men read the Pilgrim story, and believe in the God in 
whom they believed. No prophecy has been more amply ful- 
filled than that sentence of Bradford which you have recorded 
on your tablet: 


‘Thus out of smalle beginings greater things haue been 
‘produced by his hand that made all things of nothing, and 
‘‘oiues being to all things that are; and as one small candle 
‘“‘may light a thousand; so the light here kindled hath shone 


‘“‘yvnto many, yea in some sorte to our whole nation... .” 
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Notes 


1. Albert Matthews, in Pud/ications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
XVII. 293 ff. 


2. Henry Cabot Lodge had an historical training at Harvard under Henry 
Adams, but he was not invited to deliver a Pilgrim oration until 1920, some 
forty years after he had left the field of history for that of politics. 


3. This is clearly brought out in Perry Miller’s Orthodoxy in Massachusetts 
(1933), esp. pp. 82-83, 128. Dr. Miller calls the Pilgrim Fathers “semi-sep- 
aratists” for want of a better term. Cf. also, Raymond P. Stearns, ““The New 
England Way in Holland,” New England Qyarterly, v1. (1933) 747-92. 


4. See especially Bradford’s ‘“‘First Dialogue’? and Cotton’s Way of the 
Churches (numerous references in Miller, op. ciz.). It is true that Ralph Smith 
left the Bay for Plymouth because he was too much of a Separatist for the 
Bay; but on the other hand, Roger Williams left Plymouth, among other rea- 
sons, because they were not Separatist enough for him, and because Elder 
Brewster feared that “he would run the same course of rigid Separation”’ that 
Robinson had abandoned in Leyden. Nathaniel Morton, New-Englands Me- 
moriall (1669), p. 78. 


5. Albert Matthews, ““The Term Pilgrim Fathers,” Pud/ications Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, xvi. esp. pp. 375-78, 293-94. 


6. The number of Mayflower passengers is variously stated between 100 and 
104. The facts are these. There embarked at Plymouth in England, 102 pas- 
sengers, exclusive of the master, officers, surgeon, and hired seamen. Oceanus 
Hopkins was born at sea, William Butten died at sea, and Peregrine White was 
born aboard ship at Cape Cod in early December, 1620. Four passengers in- 
cluded in the 102—Jasper More, Edward Thomson, James Chilton, and Dor- 
othy Bradford—died aboard ship at Cape Cod between December 14 and 18. 
Consequently there were only gg left to “land” at Plymouth. Doubtless some 
of those who died in the great sickness never did “land,” for the Mayflower 
remained in Plymouth Harbor from January to April, 1621. See George E. 
Bowman’s list of Mayflower passengers, with the places and dates of death, 
printed in The Mayflower Descendant, 11. (1900) 114-20. 


7.1 formerly believed (see my Builders of the Bay Colony, pp. 38-40) that 
the Pilgrim Church had an important influence on persuading the founders of 
Massachusetts Bay to adopt the Congregational polity for the Bay churches; 
but the evidence marshalled by Perry Miller in his Orthodoxy in Massachu- 
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setts (1933), chapters iv—vi, esp. p. 128 and following, indicates that the re- 
ligious leaders of the Bay Colony had already planned to establish Congrega- 
tional polity before they came over; and I now believe that he is correct in say- 
ing (0p. cit., p. 128) that the Bay people sought the advice of Plymouth about 
details, because they were already disposed to erect a Congregational polity, 
and that “they would have proceeded along essentially the same line had there 
been no Plymouth at all.” Cf. Edward Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked (How- 
ard M. Chapin, ed., 1916), p. 92. 


8. My references in this address are to the pages in the edition entitled Brad- 
ford’s History “of Plimoth Plantation” first published by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts in 1897, and still obtainable for $1.75 from the State Secre- 
tary’s office at the State House, Boston. In quoting, I have spelled out abbre- 
viations such as y® and y*. The best edition is the one in two volumes, entitled 
History of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647, by William Bradford, edited by 
Worthington C. Ford for the Massachusetts Historical Society, and published 
in 1912. It contains in the footnotes ample material from various sources, in- 
cluding other Pilgrim narratives such as Winslow’s Good Newes, which are 
conveniently collected in Alexander Young, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers 
(1841). Dean’s first complete edition of the History (Boston, 1856) also has 
a good text; but the Paget edition is to be avoided, as it is not only expurgated 
but Bowdlerized. For other printed writings of Bradford, see my sketch of him 
in the Dictionary of American Biography. 


g. A humorous and touching instance of this has been told me by Professor 
Howard Mumford Jones. When Mr. Jones was at the University of Texas a 
subscription was taken for a popular colored barber, who boasted that he had 
shaved all the Governors of ‘Texas and Presidents of the University since the 

‘Civil War. The barber elected to spend part of his money on seeing the United 
States. In due course the President of the University received from him a garish 
postcard of Plymouth Rock, with the gue scrawled on it, “This is the spot 
where our ancestors landed.” 


10. History, p. 332; collated with original manuscript in the Massachusetts 
State Library, p. 181, and reproduced textually, save that y® and y* are 
spelled out. The original manuscript shows what even the Doyle facsimile 
does not, that Bradford wrote ‘vnto many,’ and that the ‘vn’ was accidentally 
blotted out. Cf. Psalm cxix. 105. 


11. New England Qyarterly, v1. 752. 

12. History, p. 72. 

13. History, pp. 41-42. 

14. The Colonial Period of American History (1934), 1. 254. 
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15. The negotiations with the Virginia Company, and the known facts about 
the two successive patents (the Wyncop and the Peirce) that the Pilgrims and 
their merchant backers obtained from it, are accurately and succinctly set 
forth in Charles M. Andrews, of. cit., 1. 254-66. 


16. Bradford in his ninth chapter (p. 93) says that after raising Cape Cod the 
Pilgrims decided “to finde some place aboute Hudsons river for their habita- 
tion,” but I take it that he meant only for a temporary sojourn, as the Hudson 
was without the bounds of the Virginia Company, and within (as he must have 
known) Dutch jurisdiction, from which he and his fellow pilgrims were endeav- 
oring to escape. Some writers have imagined that the master of the Mayflower 
had been suborned by the Council for New England to take her to that region 
instead of to Virginia; but in the absence of any log of the Mayflower we may 
give Christopher Jones the benefit of assuming that Cape Cod was the best 
landfall he could make. Anyone who has sailed around Cape Cod will be satis- 
fied with Bradford’s statement that they “resolved to bear up againe for the 
Cape” after entering the “‘deangerous shoulds and roring breakers” of Pollock 
Rip with night coming on and a light head wind; no seaman needs any other 
explanation of the Mayflower’s turning back. 


17. Records of the Virginia Company of London (S. M. Kingsbury, ed.), 1. 
310-11. Compare idid., 111. 592, 595, 597, the typical form of a patent to a 
Virginia Hundred. 


18. Bradford’s History, p. 109. The term “compact” was first applied to 
this document in 1793 (1 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 11. 
6, note); and it was John Quincy Adams’s Plymouth Oration of 1802 that first 
found a constitutional significance in the document. “This is perhaps the only 
instance, in human history,” said Mr. Adams, “of that positive, original social 
compact, which speculative philosophers have imagined as the only legitimate 
source of government” (p. 17). He conjectured that the Pilgrims had studied 
political science with Hugo Grotius at Leyden! 


19. Bradford’s History, p. 81. 


20. History of the United States, 1. 309. It is interesting that Herbert L. 
Osgood, whose American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century is the most detailed 
history of colonial institutions yet published, does not even mention the May- 
flower Compact in his discussion of the Plymouth Colony. 


21. Charles M. Andrews, Colonial Period, 1.292. Thisin turn was superseded 
by the Warwick patent from the same Council in 1628. I do not understand 
why Channing (United States, 1. 309) considered these patents, which the 
Council had a clear right under its royal charter to grant, as of “‘no legal force,” 
and the government of the Plymouth Colony as resting upon the Mayflower | 
Compact “throughout its history.” 
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22. Compare the lists in P/ymouth Colony Records, vi11. 173-77 and 187-96, 
excluding from both lists Rehoboth, as the list of arms bearers for that town is 
evidently defective. 


23. Proceedings Massachusetts Historical Society, 2d series, xvi. 172-76. 


24. My analysis of the Mayflower passengers is based on the biographical data 
in Charles E. Banks, English Ancestry and Homes of the Pilgrim Fathers (1929); 
H. M. Dexter, England and Holland of the Pilgrims, esp. pp. 601-41; and 
The Mayflower Descendant, 11. 114-20. I have analyzed the list as follows: (1) 
Leyden heads of families: Isaac Allerton, William Bradford, William Brewster, 
*John Carver, Francis Cooke, *John Crackston, Samuel Fuller, *Digory 
Priest, *’ Thomas Rogers, * Thomas Tinker, *John Turner, * William White, 
and Edward Winslow. (2) Leyden single men and boys: *John Allerton, 
*Thomas English, * Moses Fletcher, *John Goodman, and *Thomas Wil- 
liams. (3) Non-Leyden heads of families: John Billington, Peter Browne, 
* James Chilton, Francis Eaton, *Edward Fuller, Stephen Hopkins, *Christo- 
pher Martin, *William Mullins, *John Rigdale, Miles Standish, *Edward 
Tilley, *John Tilley, and Richard Warren. (4) Non-Leyden single men and 
boys: John Alden, *Richard Britteridge, *Richard Clarke, Richard Gardiner, 
*Edmund Margeson, Richard More, and Gilbert Winslow. Those * aster- 
isked died the first winter. It should also be noted that the identifications and 
attributions to Leyden of Azel Ames, The May-flower and Her Log, and of 
T. W. Mason and B. Nightingale, New Light on the Pilgrim Story, are un- 
trustworthy. 


25. Colonial Period of American History, 1.277. Professor Andrews, to my 
astonishment, accepts the vindication of Lyford by Colonel Banks in Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, uxt1. 34-53. Although there is no 
evidence about Lyford’s misdeeds except such as Bradford cites, that is not 
entirely “based on hearsay,” but on the results of an investigation in England 
over which Thomas Hooker, the future founder of Connecticut, presided; and 
to say that there was “nothing in his later career at Nantasket, Cape Ann, 
and Virginia to bear out Bradford’s charges” (p. 276) is misleading, since 
nothing is known about his career in these three places except that he went 
from one to the other rather rapidly. New England fishermen in those days 
were not disposed to be critical of ministerial morals; and in Virginia, the dearth 
of parsons was such that Nathaniel Eaton, the sadistic and peculating Puritan 
who was the first head of Harvard College, had no difficulty in there finding 
clerical employment. ‘The only reference to Lyford in the Virginia sources 
(Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, xxx1. 214) is to the apportion- 
ment of his salary at Martin’s Hundred; nothing may be inferred from it as 
to whether Lyford did or did not turn over a new leaf. 


26. lam here followingan admirable work, W. Sears Nickerson’s Land Ho!— 


bey 


7620 (Boston, 1931). Captain Nickerson’s calculations are founded on Brad- 
ford’s History, ““Mourt’s Relation,” the known meteorological data of 1620, 
and the Captain’s intimate knowledge of Cape Cod and the surrounding waters. 


27. History, p. 94. 

28. History, pp. 94-97. 

29. History, p. 137. 

30. Bradford’s History, 1912 ed., 1. 294-95, notes. 

31. Edward Winslow, Good Newes from New-England (1624), pp. 9-11. 
32. Good Newes from New-England (1624), p. 66. 

33. History, J]. A. Doyle’s facsimile ed., p. 112. 

34. History, Commonwealth ed., pp. 494-95. 


